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RIVER OF DREAMS 


Babbitt’s Next Idea: 
Damn the Dams 
To Save the Fish 


— Interior 
Secretary Bruce Babbitt has a dream. 

He wants to stand in the shadow of a 
massive dam and push a dynamite plung- 
er. The blast would collapse the imposing 
Structure with a thunderous roar. The 
long-trapped river behind it would flow 
freely again. And neither the West nor 
the Interior Department would be same 
again. 

It is an ambitious dream — as ambi- 
tious as the engineering feats that 
dammed this region and made crops and 
cities sprout from the desert during the 
past century 

Like many past interior secretaries, 
Babbitt wants to transform the West. But 
he has something different in mind: He 
wants to restore, if in small measure, the 
ecological balance that existed before the 
Bureau of Reclamation began its nearly 
100 years of dam building. 

He also wants to transform the Bureau 
of Reclamation from an empire builder 
with little environmental concern into an 
agency dedicated to preserving and pro- 
tecting America’s inland waters. 
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Troubled Waters: Now that he is inte- 
rior secretary, Babbitt could make his 
dream a reality, He, in fact, has raised the 
possibility in the department's 1995 bud- 
get. 

The first dam Babbitt wants to disman- 
tle is the 210-foot high Glines Canyon 
Dam on the Elwha River, which tumbles 
for 48 miles through Olympic National 
Park into the Strait of Juan de Fuca. The 
Elwha Dam, which lies 20 miles down a 
plunging, spectacular run of the steel- 
gray river, would be the second to go. 

At stake is the restoration of some of 
the nation’s most important and most en- 
dangered fisheries. Salmon, trout and 
sturgeon once spawned by the millions in 
the West's rivers. And the pristine Elwha 
River was one of the most fecund — a 
“fish pump” that spewed hundred-pound 
salmon into the Pacific Ocean. 

Babbitt said removal of the dams on the 
Elwha would illustrate “the search for 
the highest and best mix of uses” for 
searce water in the West 

Before construction of the Elwha Dam 
in 1913 and the Glines in 1927, the Elwha 
River was home to six species of salmon. 
Today, the salmon are at about a fourth 
of their pre-dam strength and some, like 
the sockeye and the pink salmon, virtual- 
ly are gone because dams have disrupted 
their migratory routes. The most precipi- 
tous decline has come in the past decade. 

To the paper mills, aluminum manu- 
facturers, miners and hydroelectric pro- 
ducers of Washington's Olympic Peninsu- 
la, Babbitt's dream is more like a 
nightmare. The dams he wants to demol- 
ish produce almost 40 percent of the elec- 
tricity used by one of nearby Port Ange- 
les’ two remaining mills, the Daishowa 
America pulp and paper mill. And 
Daishowa employs 320 people in a region 
rich in natural beauty but poor in job op- 
portunities. 
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Ripple Effect: To be sure, Babbitt's 
dream faces several obstacles, not the 
least of which is that the dams — like 
thousands of others across the country — 
were built privately and are owned pri- 
vately. But federal licensing of the dams 
is in jeopardy because they do not comply 
with environmental standards. And the 
dams’ owner is trying to negotiate their 
saie to the government. 

The Interior Department’s 1995 bud- 
get includes funds to study the demolition 
and sale of the dams. But Congress still 
would have to appropriate the needed 
funds — an estimated $155 million to 
$315 million. A battle over allocating the 
money probably would result. 

The proposed destruction of the Glines 
Canyon and Elwha dams is sending waves 
of worry beyond the Olympic Peninsula. 
From the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean, farmers, manufacturers, ranch- 
ers, miners and loggers have come to 
count on the dam-building Bureau of 
Reclamation to provide plentiful water 
and cheap hydroelectric power regard- 
less of the toll on the environment or the 
taxpayer. If the Glines Canyon and Elwha 
dams can be ripped down in the interests 
of a few salmon, critics ask, where would 
it stop? And how many jobs in industries 
long dependent on the dams would be 
sacrificed? 
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FRIDAY 


Young and the Restless 
Lash Out in France 


WS SERVICES 

PARIS — They have been compared to 
the students who rebelled in 1968. But 
the young militants who forced a govern- 
ment retreat on its jobs policy this week 
sound more jaded than their legendary 
predecessors, and face a bleaker future 

Some would like it to be more philo- 
sophical, like in "68. Today, young people 
are afraid of not being able to buy 
things," said Olivier Girardin, secretary- 
general of the Independent Union of St 
dents, “What place will we have in soci- 
ety?” 

The fear led to nationwide protests 
during the past month. On Thursday, stu- 
dents again took to the streets, not to pro- 
test, but to celebrate their victory over 
the conservative government after it 
withdrew plans to reduce entry-level 
wages 

But the celebration turned ugly. 

Youths used the cover of a student 
march to smash cars and shops and attack 
police and journalists. Butchers de- 
fended their premises with cleavers, bak- 


ers with rolling pins as vandals s 
the end of a Paris parade. Sm: 
broke out elsewhere 

Nearly 50 Paris cops w 
Thursday and about 300 peop! 
rested. Police did not give other casualty 
figures. 

I'm as angry as my comrades of 26 
years ago, but planting a red flag on the 
Sorbonne or revising the con: 
won't change things.” said Girardin. 
“What world did they change? 

Girardin, a 25-year-old potitical-sci- 
ence student from a Paris suburb, is the 
leader of a movement that mobilized tens 
of thousands of protesters repeatedly in 
the past month to bring home to Premier 
Edouard Balladur that young people 
won't tolerate lower pay — even if it 
means a job. 

Balladur thought he could slash the 25 
percent unemployment rate among 
youths by allowing employers to pay 80 
percent of the $1,000 monthly minimum 
wage on starting jobs. After taxes, the 
lower wage would have been about $630. 
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Armed with rocks, a young Parisian revels in demonstration-caused fires. 
Youths celebrated government's withdrawal of reducing entry-level wages. 


You can't live on that. Rent is 2,000 
S [$350] a month, at least,” said Oliv- 
ronnat, 24, a law student from 
Lyon. 
‘Some people are ready to take any- 
t that would undermine Ty- 

said Daronnat, studious-look- 


n wire-rimmed glasses, jeans and a 


gray turtlenc *k 

Standing tough — and encouraged that 
farmers. fishers and airline employees 
have been able to squeeze concessions 
from Balladur — students rich and poor 
blocked highways, trains and city centers 
across the country 
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De Klerk 
Tightens 
The Vise 


But Crackdown Is Meant 
To Save Lives, Elections 
TRIBUNE NEWS SERVICES 


DURBAN, South Africa — 
President F.W. de Klerk im- 


During Annual Break, 
Students Make the 
Scene in Scenic Moab 


By Christopher Smith 
THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 
MOAB — Reclining on a 
slickrock knoll, a mountain 
bike dumped beside her and 
the brilliant sun beating down, 
Sarah Passey scans the throngs 
of fellow high school students 
and gives an expert assessment 
of the spring-break scene. 
“It’s rad,” the Viewmont 
High student says from behind 
her sunglasses. “Very rad.” 
That’s “radical” for the un- 
initiated and it means “good” 
to the hundreds of high school 
students who are flocking to 
this southern Utah hot spot for 


Rick Egan The Salt Lake Tribune 
Students find their place in the sun outside Moab. Cops keep a lid on the activities by banning mass gatherings of kids. 


Spring’s 3 R’s: Rock, Roll and Ride 


posed a state of emergency 
Thursday on the mainly Zulu 
province of Natal in an effort to 
stem rising bloodshed and en- 
force free elections in the prov- 
ince. 

Zulu Chief Mangosuthu Buth- 
elezi, who earlier in the week 
threatened civil war unless the 


April 27-28 elections are post- 
poned, slammed the move as an 
“invasion” of his KwaZulu 
homeland and predicted “dire 
consequences.” 

But otherwise the declaration 
was welcomed widely. The Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC) 
Buthelezi’s chief rival in Natal. 
said it will help protect lives in 
the period before the elections. 

Ironically, the emergency 
means South Africa’s first dem- 
ocratic elections will go ahead in 
this province under the same 
kind of harsh security laws that 
were used against those cam- 
paigning for democratic rights 
in the mid-1980s. 

This time, however, the emer- 
gency laws will be used to pro. 
tect the right of political parties 
to campaign freely and of 
people to go to the polls, de 
Klerk said 

The question might arise: Is 


the Easter weekend. 
Authorities say spring break 

in Moab has been calm so far, 

with students being prohibited 


Rick Egan/The Salt Lake Tribune 
It’s time for bikes, not books, as spring breakers pedal across the hard reck near Moab. 


a free election compatible with a 
state of emergency? The answer 
is yes, because free political ac- 


from massing into large 
groups. 

At the popular Sand Flats 
camping area near the Slick- 
rock Bike Trail, Bureau of 
Land Management officials 
opened a checkpoint Thursday 
evening to inspect incoming ve- 
hicles for minors in possession 
of alcohol and other contra- 
band. 

Slickrock Trail itself at times 
resembles the University of 
Utah campus between classes, 
with dozens of bikers rolling 


up and down the red hills, most 
with bloody elbows to boot. Ho- 
tels nearly are full and many of 
the choice campsites along the 
Colorado River are taken, with 
Winnebagos and campers lin- 
ing state Road 128. 

In town, merchants are 
braced for the onslaught of 
recreationists, with a mobile 
McDonald's restaurant set up 
in a parking lot to cater bur- 
gers and fries to the crowds. 
Bike-rental shops are doing a 
booming business and camping 


EEE 
64 won't come out of 
my house from now 

until June 1... 99 


JIM STILES 
Moab resident 


supplies are in big demand at 
area markets. Jeeps full of 
shirtless boys cruise through 
town, shouting to the clusters 
of Lycra-clad biker babes. 

Its a carnival of sorts, and 


most townsfolk accept it as a 
rite of spring here. Others, 
however, cringe at the sight of 

y Market parking lot full 
of 4-wheel-drive rigs, their 
bike racks poking the air like 
porcupine quills 

I won't come out of my 
house from now until June 1 
cracks Moab's resident cur- 
mudgeon, Jim Stiles, editor 
and publisher of the Canyon 
Country Zephyr newspaper. 
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Rick Egan/The Salt Lake Tribune 


Angel Moroni stands watch atop the LDS Temple in Salt Lake. 


tivity will be allowed,” he said 

The military said at least 500 
troops would be deployed in Na- 
tal this weekend, but full details 
of the regulations have yet to be 
published. 

The crackdown will include 
sweeping powers for security 
forces to arrest anyone they be- 
lieve is causing trouble and to 
detain people up to 30 days 
without trial 

All plans for gatherings of two 
or more people, including cam- 
paign rallies, must be presented 
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Mormon Mystery: Who Will Be Next Apostle? 


That’s the Big Question as Faithful 
Gather in S.L. for Spring Conference 


By Peggy Fletcher Stack 
P TRIBUNE 
As Latter-day Saints anticipate the 164th Annu- 
al General Conference, there is widespread specu- 
lation about the possibility of a new apostle. 
Speakers at the general sessions will include 
members of the church's First Presidency, Council 
of the Twelve Apostles and other officers. The ses- 
sions, broadcast on KSL-TV and beamed by satel- 
lite around the world, will be Saturday and Sunday 
at 10 am. and 2 p.m. at the Tabernacle on Salt 


‘THE SAL 


Lake's Temple Square. 


A private priesthood session for males begins 


Saturday at 6 p.m 


Sermons will range from the problems facing 
young people in today’s society to the need for 


unity 


February. 


And on Sunday, when Christians everywhere are 


celebrating Easter, there also will be sermons on 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Of keen interest, however, is the vacancy creat- 
ed by the death of Elder Marvin J. Ashton in late 


Because the office of apostle is a lifetime ap. 
pointment and because Mormons tend to live long 
lives, it is rare to have an opening in the Council of 
the Twelve. In the past 12 years, there have been 
five deaths in the highest ranks of the church 
Members of the First Presidency usually are apos- 
tles. Thus after the First Presidency is dissolved on 
the death of the president, they return to their 
place in the council. 

N. Eldon Tanner, a counselor in the First Presi- 
dency, died in November 1982. In January, Apos- 
tle LeGrand Richards died — leaving two seats 
open. President Spencer W. Kimball was in poor 
health and the two places were left unfilled for a 
year and a half. Finally, Russell M. Nelson and 
Dallin H. Oaks were named and sustained as apos- 
tles at general conference April 7, 1984 
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